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India's Mass Movements in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

The mass movements of India are built 
upon the caste system that has erected its 
impenetrable wall around particular groups 
of the Hindu people. Caste is observed by 
high-caste Hindus, and also among the 
millions who are underneath its terrible 
downward pressure and who are called 
outcastes by the orthodox Hindus. The 
caste system gives solidarity to the social 
groups of the lower classes and so binds the 
communities together that whatever affects 
part will ultimately affect all. It is precisely 
upon this sense of caste solidarity that the 
mass movement is established. Mass move- 
ment means the movement within a caste 
toward Christianity. In the International 
Review of Missions for April there is an 
account of the mass movement within the 
Methodist Episcopal church in India. In 
this article the writer, Bishop Frank W. 
Warne, states that the mission was estab- 
lished by his church in India in 1857. He 
describes six of the more important mass 
movements which have taken place during 
this period, with the result that there is 
now a baptized community of 386,000 and a 
waiting list of 150,000. The chaudhri 
movement is one of the significant move- 
ments among the Methodist missionary 
activities. It is a voluntary laymen's 
movement. The chaudhris are headmen 
in the caste communities of the Hindustani- 
speaking country. When they become 
Christians, they become leaders that they 
may teach their people. The chaudhris 
have proved to be much more efficient as 
native preachers than the paid mission 
workers. Furthermore, the people of the 
community give much more heed to the 
direction of the chaudhri than they would 



give to a paid mission worker in their midst. 
A fundamental principle of this chaudhri 
movement is that the work is to be done 
voluntarily, and since this principle has 
been adopted, whereas heretofore voluntary 
workers were counted by the hundreds, now 
they are counted by the thousands. The 
method pursued in the chaudhri movement 
is practically the same as that pursued in 
other movements. But the mass movement 
presents problems that are not easy of 
solution. In the first place, the mass move- 
ment is found to be one of the best means of 
preserving the converts to Christianity 
against the persecution of their own caste 
within their own community. The object 
of the mass movement is to have the whole 
caste within a given community come to 
Christianity, and thus there is banded 
together a group whose interests are com- 
mon and who are prepared to support each 
other in the common religious and social 
life. Nevertheless, the presence of a large 
number of new converts within the fold of 
the mission means that a serious problem 
has been confronted in the effort properly to 
educate them. This is attempted largely 
by the use of native mission workers. 
Again, the training of native mission workers 
presents its own problem. One of the 
significant things about the mass movement 
as described by Bishop Warne is the bearing 
it has upon group movement. They are 
nurtured in the hope that if the mass move- 
ments in the particular castes already 
affected are properly shepherded they will 
spread yet more rapidly among the many 
millions of the castes already touched, 
and then move up gradually through the 
great middle castes, until ultimately, along 
caste lines, they will reach the highest 
castes. 
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The Race Problem in South African 
Churches 

An interesting discussion, over the name 
of E. Farmer, is to be found in The East 
and the West for April. The interest in the 
article centers about the problem which is 
confronted by the Anglican church owing 
to the presence of natives and Europeans 
in South Africa. The writer of this article 
points out that it is not long since the mis- 
sionaries had to endure the opprobrium of 
both the native and the colonist, but that 
in more recent years this opprobrium has 
gradually been quenched until now the 
missionary in South Africa is given a place 
of popularity. The surprise in this observa- 
tion is the judgment which the writer makes 
in saying that this change of attitude toward 
the missionary is due to a cause which we 
approve when we ought really to be 
ashamed. He has in mind the encourage- 
ment which is given the general social 
attitude in South Africa to make a thorough 
cleavage between the white and the colored 
races. He explains that theoretically this 
is not the policy of the church, at least 
among the higher officials. The fact 
remains, navertheless, and finds expression 
in the very general tendency to build two 
churches side by side, one for the whites 
and one for the colored. Parish churches 
are built for the white people, and over and 
over again efforts have been made to have 
this set forth plainly in trust deeds. It is 
admitted that this method meets with 
popular approval and is the way of least 
resistance. It pleases the white people, it 
satisfies the native, and it simplifies the 
burden of the missionary. But the writer is 
strenuously opposed to this method of 
meeting the social problem as it presents 
itself in racial antipathy. His view of the 
matter is set forth in his own words: 

Wherever we go, we tend to make racial 
churches. We pray for unity and deplore our 
unhappy divisions, and then proceed to make 
more on other lines. We are separated from 



our Christian brethren on account of differences 
of doctrine and discipline, and then take our 
white Christianity, with all its schism, into 
other countries and there proceed to multiply 
them, intensified as they soon become by the 
factor of color. 

The Progress of Christianity in India 

As truly as India may be said to be a 
congeries of nations, it is today the con- 
fluence of many faiths. In the Open Court 
for March there appeared under the name 
of Chinmoy an informing article on the 
progress of Christianity in India. One of 
the creditable things about this article is 
that the progress of Christianity is given a 
setting relative to the progress of other 
religions which are in India. Prior to an 
intelligent appreciation of what progress 
of Christianity means in India it is necessary 
to know that before the advent of the 
British rule in India religious propaganda 
was part of the political administration of 
Hindustan and that coercion played a large 
part in conversion. Now every religious 
creed is free to propagate its particular ideas 
among the Indian people. Hinduism proper 
is characterized by cast-iron inflexibility and 
does not allow for any expansion from out- 
side. This means that the Hindu is born 
and not made by conversion. It also means 
that numerically Hinduism fluctuates with 
the birth-rate. According to the census of 
India in 191 1, the total population was 
315,156,396, of which 217.3 millions, or 
more than two-thirds of the population, 
were Hindus. This represents an increase 
of 5 per cent in ten years. Buddhism, 
although it had its rise in India and is still 
the faith of more than half of Asia, claims 
in India proper only one-third of a million 
people; but there are ten millions in Burma 
and their numbers are increasing there. 
The followers of Mohammed number 66,- 
700,000, or more than one-fifth of the total 
population of India, which is an increase 
of 6.7 per cent in ten years. Indian 
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Christians number about three and one-half 
millions, or 12 per cent of the population. 
This figure stands at 100 per cent increase in 
thirty years. The writer of the article 
regards the progress which has been made by 
Christianity as most remarkable, and he 
makes two observations — namely, that the 
Hindus have not been able to keep pace 
with the general rate of increase of popula- 
tion, and that the rate of increase of popula- 
tion is less than half that of the Teutonic 
races in Europe, but exceeds considerably 
that of the Latin races. Four reasons are 
given for the rapid progress of the Christian 
religion among the people of India: the 



first is attributed to the devoted bands of 
missionaries, who have done their best to 
let in light where there was darkness before, 
and are always the true helpmates of the 
downtrodden people of the lower classes 
in their hour of misery and oppression; 
secondly, the Hindus have learned to regard 
Christianity without ill will and frequently 
display their sympathy; thirdly, the mis- 
sionaries usually do not interfere with caste, 
but conversion means an accession of 
respectability; fourthly, the desire for 
material comforts is a strong motive leading 
many of the lower classes to embrace 
Christianity. 
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Religious Education and General 
Education 

The much-talked-of relationship between 
religious education and general education is 
discussed by Professor George A. Coe in 
the April issue of Religious Education. It is a 
commonplace among us that the processes 
and aims of religious education intertwine 
with those of so-called secular education. 
But what is the exact nature of this inter- 
twining? At the outset the principle is 
laid down that the future supervisors of 
religious education, the authors, the editors, 
and, ultimately, the teachers must have at 
least as good a scientific, technical equip- 
ment for their duties as the corresponding 
members of the secular-school system. An 
everyday assertion of current educational 
theory is that the primary duty of the 
schools is to develop social attitudes, or, 
in other words, moral character. In spite 
of the fact that the main body of educa- 
tional science has yet to gain a firm control 
of the process of moral control, religious 
education can profit from the advice that 
issues from the warnings against repressive 
discipline, and against the substitution 
of formal instruction in duties for moral 
experience and the training of the moral 



will. But we are not to suppose that the 
business of the religious educationist is to 
transfer into the field of religious education 
precisely the methods of teaching or the 
standards of criticism that he finds in the 
university department of education. Rather 
are we to consider the extent to which 
general education erects the social-ethical 
purpose of education into scientific control of 
the teaching process, and to such extent 
the methods and standards may be trans- 
ferred. Added to this transference there 
must be insistence upon reworking the 
methods and standards. As Professor Coe 
says, "we cannot be content to teach his- 
tory less thoroughly than the public 
schools." There is danger that we may 
give place to the subtle temptation to sub- 
stitute religiosity for command of scientific 
method. There are three branches of 
general religious education with which the 
supervisor in religious education particularly 
requires an acquaintance — philosophy of 
education, history of education, and the 
psychology of education. It would be 
desirable if religious education were co- 
ordinated with the larger interests of general 
education, but, inasmuch as religious educa- 
tion deals with original data and with 



